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' Whole Duty of Man' or the Thirty-nine Ar-
ticles, discovered in the Bible to his dismay
convincing proof of the doctrine of predes-
tination. About Christmas 1773 a sudden
vision of brilliant light confirmed him in his
belief (cf. the detailed account in his auto-
biography) ; after praying fervently for a
quarter of an hour, Christ appeared to him
' in a most glorious manner, with his body
all stained with blood/ and he obtained the
assurance that he 'was brought under the
covenant love of God's elect.7 He thereupon
ceased to attend the established church, and
spent his Sundays in singing hymns of his
own composing, in praying, and in reading and
expounding the Bible to Mary Short. He
afterwards joined the Calyimstie methodists
of Kingston; but soon removed to Ewell,
where his preaching was unpopular, and
thence to Thames Ditton, where for a time
he combined preaching with coalheaving or
cobbling. Subsequently he depended for his
subsistence on faith. His congregations did
not permit him to starve, but their supplies
were irregular, and Huntington was often in
great distress, lie regarded every windfall,
however trifling, as a miraculous interposi-
tion of God. His curious work, ' God the
Guardian of the Poor and the Bank of Faith,'
gives a minute account of his manner of life
at this period.

By degrees he extended the sphere of his
ministry, going a regular circuit between
Thames Ditton, Bichmond, Cobham, Wor-
plesdon, Petworth, Horsham, and Margaret
Street Chapel, London, Providence providing
him with a horse, horse furniture, and riding
breeches. He found wishing sometimes a
more powerful engine than prayer. Antici-
pating that his past history would sooner or
later come to light, Huntington took the pre-
caution of confiding the affair of the girl at
Frittendentohis more devoted adherents, and
appended to his name the letters S.S., i.e.
sinner saved. The petty annoyance or perse-
cution he suffered from those who resented
his preaching he described in a book entitled
'The Naked Bow, or a Visible Display of the
Judgments of God on the Enemies of Truth.'
He there shows that various calamities which
befell his enemies were divine ^punishments
for small affronts offered to himself. In 1782,
in accordance with what he regarded as a
heavenly monition, he removed to London,
and soon obtained sufficient credit to build
himself a chapel in Titchfield Street, Ox-
ford Market, which he christened ' Provi-
dence Chapel/ The place was consecrated
in 1783, and here he officiated for more than
a quarter of a century. On 13 July 1810 the
chapel, wnieh was uninsured, was burned

to the ground, Huntington, however, easily
raised 10,000/., with which he built a larger
chapel in Gray's Inn Lane, between Wilson
Street and Calthorpe Street, taking care to
have the freehold vested in himself. New
Providence Chapel, as it was called, was
opened for divine service on 20 June 1811.
For the rest of his life Huntington derived
a handsome income from his pew-rents and
publications, had a villa at Cricklewood, and
kept a carriage. He preached at his chapel
until shortly before his death, which occurred
at Tunbridge Wells on 1 July 1813. He was
interred on 8 July in the burial-ground of
Jireh Chapel, Lewes. His epitaph, com-
posed by himself, was as follows : ' Here lies
the coalheaver, who departed this life July 1st,
1813, in the 69th year of his age, beloved of
his God, but abhorred of men. The-omni-
scient Judge at the grand assize shall ratify
and confirm this to the confusion of many
thousands, for England and its metropolis
shall know that there hath been a prophet
among them.' Mary Short died in Hun-
tington's lifetime. Her death was hastened
by gin and chagrin induced by a scandalous
intimacy which Huntington formed about
1803 with an evangelical lady, Elizabeth,
relict of Sir James Sanderson, bart., lord
mayor of London in 1792. Huntington
married this lady on 15 Aug. 1808. By
Mary Short he had thirteen children, of wHom
seven survived. He had none by Lady San-
derson. She survived him, dying on 9 Nov.
1817.
In person Huntington was tall and strongly
built, with somewhat irregular features, a
ruddy complexion, light blue eyes, and an
ample forehead, partially concealed by a short
black wig. His portrait by Pellegrini (st.
58) is in the National Portrait Gallery. His
manner in the pulpit was peculiar. Action
he had none, except a curious trick of passing
a white handkerchief to and fro. His style
was colloquial and often extremely coarse,
but nervous and idiomatic. His doctrine
was Calvinism flavoured with antinomianism,
his method of interpreting scripture wholly
arbitrary. He claimed to be under the direct
inspiration of God, and denounced all who
differed from him as knaves, fools, or incar-
nate devils. He predicted the total destruc-
tion of Napoleon and his army in Egypt, and
the fall of the papacy about 1870. He seldom
baptised, admitted to the communion only
by ticket, and discountenanced prayer-meet-
ings.
From the time of his settling in London
he was a prolific writer, and was frequently
engaged in acrimonious controversy. Among
his antagonists were Jeremiah Learnoult